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BULLETIN MATTERS 


Happening on "Notes on Anarchism” and getting permission to print it 
in the DB was a stroke of luck. As DB’s introduction points out, Noam 
Chomsky’s anarchism is of a piece with the libertarian socialism most 
DB readers espouse. Moreover, I can think of no other prominent 
critic of the effects of capitalism who so forthrightly places himself 
in the ranks of those who would abolish it. 


Next Om Das and- Ramesh give us an Indian perspective on the 
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ternationalization of capitalism and its effects, not just on wage 
workers but on peasants as well. The article on unionism that follows 
is intended by its authors in the Committee for a Socialist Union as a 
draft for a leaflet. They welcome critical comments. Next those of 
us who are sufficiently computer literate to use a modem can read the 
works of Marx, Engels, De Leon, Lenin and Trotsky without buying or 
borrowing books. 


Max Anger expresses his feelings as well as his thoughts in a 
contribution to the ongoing discussion of democracy and violence as a 
they relate to revolution. Unfortunately the intensity of the 
discussion has reached the point where all participants should reread 
the third paragraph in “About the Discussion Bulletin” on page 2. Max 
(TOW Dr aL 7, 
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statist leftwing of vanguardists and social democrats and the real revolutionaries of our era: the 
non-market, anti-statist, libertarian socialists. They are organized in smail groups of syndicalists, 
communist anarchists, libertarian municipalists, word socialists, socialist industrial unionists, council 
communists, and left communists. The perspective of these groups with their rejection of capitalism's 
wage, markel, and money system as well as capitalist politics and unionism constitutes the only real 
altemative to capitalism in both its market and statist phases. 


in the DB the often antagonistic groups that make up this sector can debate and discuss the issues that 
divide them, gain some understanding of their history and future possibilites and begin a process, we 
hope, of at least limited cooperation. 


The pages of the DB are open to anyone in this political sector, the only limitation being that 
submissions be typewritten, single-spaced, and copier ready. We do no editing here. As to content, we 
assume that submissions will be relevent to the purpose of the DB and will avoid personal attacks. 
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Introduction 


"Notes on Anarchism" is taken directly 
from For Reasons of State. a collection 
of Noam Chomsky’s essays, published by 
Random House in 1973. According to 
Chomsky, it is "...adapted from the 
introduction to Daniel Guerin’s Anarchism 
published by Monthly Review Press.” 


As most readers probably know, we don’t 
usually ask permission to reprint articles 
from other publications. Chomsky’s essay 
seemed to require a departure from this 
policy, though. For one thing, 
“borrowing” from a major publishing house 
seemed a bit dangerous what with copyright 
laws. Also, Chamsky’s views on anarchism 
could have changed in the twenty years 
Since this was published. 


Replying to a letter raising such 
questions, he gave his permission to 
reprint the essay and added, “My thinking 
on these matters hasn’t changed in any 
essential respect. In fact, it seems to 
me that there are new prospects for 
anarchism now that the Soviet tyranny has 
collapsed and with it a major barrier to 
socialism, particularly the libertarian 
forms.” 


The essay speaks for itself of course, but 
certainly its almost interchangeable use 
of the terms “anarchism” and "libertarian 
socialism” is in keeping with the 
politically ecumenical spirit of the DB. 
So too is Chomsky’s evenhanded use of 
quotations from Bakunin, Marx, Rudolph 
Rocker, Paul Mattick, Anton Pannekoek, and 
even the DeLeonist (in 1917) British 
Socialist Labour Party member William 
Paul. 


Notes on Anarchism 


A French writer, sympathetic to anarchism, wrote in the 1890s 
that ‘anarchism has a broad back, like paper it endures any- 
thing”—including, he noted, those whose acts are such that “a 
mortal enemy of anarchism could not have done better.”? 
There have been many styles of thought and action that have 
been referred to as “anarchist.” It would be hopeless to try to 
encompass all of these conflicting tendencics in some general 
theory or ideology. And even if we proceed to extract from the 
history of libertarian thought a living, evolving tradition, as 
Daniel Guérin does in Anarchism, it remains difficult to 
formulate its doctrines as a specific and determinate theory of 
society and social change. The anarchist historian Rudolf 
Rocker, who presents a systematic conception of the develop- 
ment of anarchist thought towards anarchosyndicalism, along 
lines that bear comparison to Guérin’s work, puts the matter 
well when he writes that anarchism is not 


a fixed, self-enclosed social system but rather a definite 
trend in the historic development of mankind, which, in 
contrast with the intellectual guardianship of all clerical 
and governmental institutions, strives for the free unhin- 
dered unfolding of all the individual and social forces in 
life. Even freedom is only a relative, not an absolute con- 
cept, since it tends constantly to become broader and to 
affect wider circles in more manifold ways. For the anar- 
chist, freedom is not an abstract philosophical concept, but 
the vital concrete possibility for every human being to 
bring to full development all the powers, capacities, and 
talents with which nature has endowed him, and tum them 
to social account. The Jess this natural development of man 
is influenced by ccclesiastical or political guardianship, the 
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more efficient and harmonious will human personality be- 
come, the more will it become the measure of the in- 
tellectual culture of the society in which it has grown.? 


One might ask what value there is in studying a “definite 
trend in the historic development of mankind” that does not 
articulate a specific and detailed social theory. Indeed, many 
commentators dismiss anarchism as utopian, formless, primi- 
tive, or otherwise incompatible with the realities of a complex 
society. One might, however, argue rather differently: that at 
every stage of history our concern must be to dismantle those 
forms of authority and oppression that survive from an era 
when they might have been justified in terms of the need for 
security or survival or economic development, but that now 
contribute to—rather than alleviate—material and cultural 
deficit. If so, there will be no doctrine of social change fixed 
for the present and future, nor even, necessarily, a specific and 
unchanging concept of the goals towards which social change 
should tend. Surely our understanding of the nature of man or 
of the range of viable social forms is so rudimentary that any 
far-reaching doctrine must be treated with great skepticism, 
just as skepticism is in order when we hear that “human: 
nature” or “the demands of efficiency” or “the complexity of 
modern life” requires this or that form of oppression and 
autocratic rule. 

Nevertheless, at a particular time there is every reason to 
develop, insofar as our understanding permits, a specific reali- 
zation of this definite trend in the historic development of 
mankind, appropriate to the tasks of the moment. For Rocker, 
“the problem that is set for our time is that of freeing man 
from the curse of economic exploitation and political and 
social enslavement”; and the method is not the conquest and 
exercise of state power, nor stultifying parliamentarianism, but 
rather “to reconstruct the economic life of the peoples from 
the ground up and build it up in the spirit of Socialism.” 


But only the producers themselves are fitted for this task, 
since they are the only valuc-creating element in society out 
of which a new future can arise. Theirs must be the task 
of freeing labor from all the fetters which economic ex- 
ploitation has fastened on it, of freeing society from all the 
institutions and procedure of political power, and of open- 
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ing the way to an alliance of free groups of men and women 
based on co-operative Jabor and a planned administration 
of things in the interest of the community. To prepare the 
toiling masses in city and country for this great goal and to 
bind them together as a militant force is the objective of 
modern Anarcho-syndicalism, and in this its whole purpose 
is exhausted. [P. 108} 


As a socialist, Rocker would take for granted “that the 
serious, final, complete liberation of the workers is possible 
only upon one condition: that of the appropriation of capital, 
that is, of raw material and all the tools of labor, including 
land, by the whole body of the workers.”? As an anarcho- 
syndicalist, he insists, further, that the workers’ organizations 
create “not only the ideas, but also the facts of the future 
itself” in the prerevolutionary period, that they embody in 
themselves the structure of the future society—and he looks 
forward to a social revolution that will dismantle the state 
apparatus as well as expropriate the expropriators. “What we 
put in place of the government is industrial organization.” 


Anarcho-syndicalists are convinced ,that a Socialist economic 
order cannot be created by the decrees and statutes of a 
government, but only by the solidaric collaboration of the 
workers with hand and brain in each special branch of pro- 
duction; that is, through the taking over of the manage- 
ment of all plants by the producers themselves under such 
form that the separate groups, plants, and branches of in- 
dustry are independent members of the general economic 
organism and systematically carry on production and the 
distribution of the products in the interest of the com- 
munity on the basis of free mutual agreements. {p. 94] 


Rocker was writing at a moment when such ideas had been 
put into practice in a dramatic way in the Spanish Revolution. 
Just prior to the outbreak of the revolution, the anarchosyndi- 
calist economist Diego Abad de Santillan had wnitten: 


... in facing the problem of social transformation, the 
Revolution cannot consider the state as a medium, but must 
depend on the organization of producers. 

We have followed this norm and we find no need for the 
hypothesis of a superior power to organized labor, in order 
to establish a new order of things. We would thank anyone 
to point out to us what function, if any, the State can have 
in an economic organization, where private property has 
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been abolished and in which parasitism and special privilege 
have no place. The suppression of the State cannot be a 
languid affair; it must be the task of the Revolution to fin- 
ish with the State. Either the Revolution gives social wealth 
to the producers in which case the producers organize them- 
selves for due collective distribution and the State has 
nothing to do; or the Revolution does not give social wealth 
to the producers, in which case the Revolution has been a 
lie and the State would continue. 

Our federal council of economy is not a political power 
but an economic and administrative regulating power. It 
receives its orientation from below and operates in ac- 
cordance with the resolutions of the regional and national 
assemblies. It is a liaison corps and nothing else.4 


Engels, in a letter of 1883, expressed his disagreement with 
this conception as follows: 


The anarchists put the thing upside down. They declare 
that the proletarian revolution must begin by doing away 
with the political organization of the state. ... But to 
destroy it at such a moment would be to destroy the only 
organism by means of which the victorious proletariat can 
assert its newly-conquered power, hold down its capitalist 
adversaries, and carry out that economic revolution of so- 
ciety without which the whole victory must end in a new 
defeat and in a mass slaughter of the workers similar to 
those after the Paris commune. 


In contrast, the anarchists—most cloquently Bakunin— 
warmed of the dangers of the “red bureaucracy,” which would 
prove to be “the most vile and terrible lie that our century has 
created.”® The anarchosyndicalist Fernand Pelloutier asked: 
“Must even the transitory state to which we have to submit 
necessarily and fatally be the collectivist jail? Can’t it consist 
in a free organization limited exclusively by the needs of pro- 
duction and consumption, all political institutions having 
disappeared?”’? 

I do not pretend to know the answer to this question. But it 
seems clear that unless there is, in some form, a positive 
answer, the chances for a truly democratic revolution that will 
achieve the humanistic ideals of the left are not great. Martin 
Buber put the problem succinctly when he wrote: “One can- 
not in the nature of things expect a little tree that has becn 
turned into a club to put forth leaves.’”® The question of 


conquest or destruction of state power is what Bakunin re- 
garded as the primary issue dividing him from Marx.® In one 
form or another, the problem has arisen repeatedly in the 
century since, dividing “libertarian” from “authoritarian” so- 
cialists. 

Despite Bakunin’s warnings about the red bureaucracy, and 
their fulfillment under Stalin’s dictatorship, it would obviously 
be a gross error in interpreting the debates of a century ago to 
tely on the claims of contemporary social movements as to 
their historical origins. In particular, it is perverse to regard 
Bolshevism as “Marxism in practice.” Rather, the left-wing 
critique of Bolshevism, taking account of the historical cir- 
cumstances of the Russian Revolution, is far more to the 
point.?? 


The anti-Bolshevik, left-wing labor movement opposed the 
Leninists because they did not go far enough in exploiting 
the Russian upheavals for strictly proletarian ends. They 
became prisoners of their environment and used the inter- 
national radical movement to satisfy specifically Russian 
needs, which soon became synonymous with the needs of 
the Bolshevik Party-State. The “bourgeois” aspects of the 
Russian Revolution were now discovered in Bolshevism it- 
self: Leninism was adjudged a part of international social- 
democracy, differing from the latter only on tactical issues.1} 


If one were to seek a single leading idea within the anarchist 
tradition, it should, I believe, be that expressed by Bakunin 
when, in writing on the Paris Commune, he identified himself 
as follows: 


I am a fanatic lover of liberty, considering it as the unique 
condition under which intelligence, dignity and human 
happiness can develop and grow; not the purely formal liberty 
conceded, measured out and regulated by the State, an 
cternal lie which in reality represents nothing more than the 
privilege of some founded on the slavery of the rest; not 
the individualistic, egoistic, shabby, and fictitious liberty 
extolled by the School of J.-J. Rousseau and the other 
schools of bourgeois liberalism, which considers the would-be 
tights of all men, represented by the State which limits the 
rights of each—an idea that leads inevitably to the reduc- 
tion of the rights of each to zero. No, I mean the only 
kind of liberty that is worthy of the name, liberty that con- 
sists in the full development of all of the material, intel- 
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lectual and moral powers that are latent in each person; 
liberty that recognizes no restrictions other than those de- 
termined by the Jaws of our own individual nature, which 
cannot properly be regarded as restrictions since these laws 
are not imposed by any outside legislator beside or above 
us, but are immanent and inherent, forming the very basis 

of our materia], intellectual and moral being—they do not 

limit us but are the real and immediate conditions of our 

freedom.}2 

These ideas grow out of the Enlightenment; their roots are 
in Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality, Humboldt’s Limits of 
State Action, Kant’s insistence, in his defense of the French 
Revolution, that freedom is the precondition for acquiring the 
maturity for freedom, not a gift to be granted when such 
maturity is achieved (see chapter 9, pp. 392-3). With the 
development of industrial capitalism, a new and unanticipated 
system of injustice, it is libertarian socialism that has preserved 
and extended the radical humanist message of the Enlighten- 
ment and the classical liberal ideals that were perverted into 
an ideology to sustain the emerging social order. In fact, on 
the very same assumptions that led classical liberalism to 
oppose the intervention of the state in social life, capitalist 
social relations are also intolerable. This is clear, for example, 
from the classic work of Humboldt, The Limits of State 
Action, which anticipated and perhaps inspired Mill and to 
which we return below (chapter 9, pp. 397-402). This classic 
of liberal thought, completed in 1792, is in its essence pro- 
foundly, though prematurely, anticapitalist. [ts ideas must be 
attenuated beyond recognition to be transmuted into an ideol- 
ogy of industrial capitalism. 

Humboldt’s vision of a society in which social fetters are 
teplaced by social bonds and labor is freely undertaken sug- 
gests the early Marx (see chapter 9, note 15), with his 
discussion of the ‘‘alienation of labor when work is external to 
the worker . . . not part of his nature . . . [so that] he does 
not fulfill himself in his work but denies himself . . . [and is] 
physically exhausted and mentally debased,” alienated labor that 
“casts some of the workers back into a barbarous kind of work 
and turns others into machines,” thus depriving man of his 
“species character” of “free conscious activity” and “produc- 
tive life.” Similarly, Marx conceives of “a new type of human 
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being who needs his fellow-men. . . . [The workers’ associa- 
tion becomes] the real constructive effort to create the social 
texture of future human relations.”!? It is true that classical 
libertarian thought is opposed to state intervention in social 
life, as a consequence of deeper assumptions about the human 
need for liberty, diversity, and free association. On the same 
assumptions, capitalist relations of production, wage labor, 
competitiveness, the ideology of “possessive individualism’— 
all must be regarded as fundamentally antihuman. Libertarian 
socialism is properly to be regarded as the inheritor of the 
liberal ideals of the Enlightenment. 

Rudolf Rocker describes modern anarchism as “the conflu- 
ence of the two great currents which during and since the 
French revolution have found such characteristic expression in 
the intellectual life of Europe: Socialism and Liberalism.” The 
classical liberal ideals, he argues, were wrecked on the realities 
of capitalist economic forms. Anarchism is necessarily anti- 
capitalist in that it “opposes the exploitation of man by man.” 
But anarchism also opposes “the dominion ‘;” ‘an over man.” 
It insists that “socialism will be free or it will not be at all. In 
its recognition of this lies the genuine and profound justifica- 
tion for the existence of anarchism.’?4 From this point of 
view, anarchism may be regarded as the libertarian wing of 
socialism. It is in this spirit that Daniel Guérin has ap- 
proached the study of anarchism in Anarchism and other 
works,!5 

Guérin quotes Adolph Fischer, who said that “every anar- 
chist is a socialist but not every socialist is necessarily an 
anarchist.” Similarly Bakunin, in his “anarchist manifesto” of 
186s, the program of his projected international revolutionary 
fraternity, laid down the principle that each member must be, 
to begin with, a socialist. ; 

A consistent anarchist must oppose private ownership of the 
means of production and the wage slavery which is a compo- 
nent of this system, as incompatible with the principle that 
labor must be freely undertaken and under the control of the 
producer. As Marx put it, socialists look forward to a society in 
which labor will “become not only a means of life, but also 
the highest want in life,’!® an impossibility when the worker 
is driven by external authority or need rather than inner im- 
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pulse: “no form of wage-labor, even though one may be less 
obnoxious than another, can do away with the misery of wage- 
labor itself.”27 A consistent anarchist must oppose not only 
alienated labor but also the stupefying specialization of Jabor 
that takes place when the means for developing production 


mutilate the worker into a fragment of a human being, de- 
grade him to become a mere appurtenance of the machine, 
make his work such a torment that its essential meaning is 
destroyed; estrange from him the intellectual potentialities 
of the labor process in very proportion to the extent to 
which science is incorporated into it as an independent 
powerzracs 8 


Marx saw this not as an inevitable concomitant of industniali- 
zation, but rather as a feature of capitalist relations of produc- 
tion. The society of the future must be concerned to “replace 
the detail-worker of today . . . reduced to a mere fragment of 
a man, by the fully developed individual, fit for a variety of 
labours . . . to whom the different social functions . . . are 
but so many modes of giving free scope to his own natural 
powers.” The prerequisite is the abolition of capital and 
wage labor as social categories (not to speak of the industrial 
armies of the “labor state” or the various modern forms of 
totalitarianism or state capitalism). The reduction of man to 
an appurtenance of the machine, a specialized tool of produc- 
tion, might in principle be overcome, rather than enhanced, 
with the proper development and use of technology, but not 
under the conditions of autocratic control of production by 
those who make man an instrument to serve their ends, over- 
looking his individual purposes, in Humboldt’s phrase. 
Anarchosyndicalists sought, even under capitalism, to create 
“free associations of free producers” that would engage in 
militant struggle and prepare to take over the organization of 
production on a democratic basis. These associations would 
serve as “a practical school of anarchism.”?° If private owner- 
ship of the means of production is, in Proudhon’s often 
quoted phrase, merely a form of “theft”—“the exploitation of 
the weak by the strong”?1—control of production by a state 
bureaucracy, no matter how benevolent its intentions, also 
does not create the conditions under which labor, manual and 


intellectual, can become the highest want in life. Both, then, 
must be overcome. 

In his attack on the right of private or bureaucratic control 
over the means of production, the anarchist takes his stand 
with those who struggle to bring about “the third and last 
emancipatory phase of history,” the first having made serfs out 
of slaves, the second having made wage earners out of serfs, 
and the third which abolishes the proletariat in a final act of 
liberation that places control over the economy in the hands 
of free and voluntary associations of producers (Fourier, 
1848) 22 The imminent danger to “civilization” was noted by 
de Tocqueville, also in 1848: 


As long as the right of property was the origin and ground- 
work of many other rights, it was easily defended—or rather 
it was not attacked; it was then the citadel of society while 
all the other rights were its outworks; it did not bear the 
brunt of attack and, indeed, there was no serious attempt 
to assail it. But today, when the right of property is regarded 
as the last undestroyed remnant of the aristocratic world, 
when it alone is left standing, the sole privilege in an 
equalized society, it is a different matter. Consider what is 
happening in the hearts of the working-classes, although I 
admit they are quiet as yet. It is true that they are less in- 
flamed than formerly by political passions properly speaking; 
but do you not see that their passions, far from being po- 
litical, have become social? Do you not see that, little by 
little, ideas and opinions are spreading amongst them which 
aim not merely at removing such and such laws, such a 
ministry or such a government, but at breaking up the very 
foundations of society itself??4 


The workers of Paris, in 1871, broke the silence, and pro- 
ceeded 


to abolish property, the basis of all civilization! Yes, gentle- 
men, the Commune intended to abolish that class property 
which makes the labor of the many the wealth of the few. 
It aimed at the expropriation of the expropriators. It wanted 
to make individual property a truth by transforming the 
means of production, land and capital, now chiefly the 
means of enslaving and exploiting Jabor, into mere instru- 
ments of free and associated labor.?4 


The Commune, of course, was drowned in blood. The 
nature of the “civilization” that the workers of Paris sought to 
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overcome in their attack on “the very foundations of socicty 
itself’ was revealed, once again, when the troops of the Ver- 
sailles government reconquered Paris from its population. As 
Marx wrote, bitterly but accurately: 


The civilization and justice of bourgeois order comes out 
in its lurid light whenever the slaves and drudges of that 
order rise against their masters. Then this civilization and 
justice stand forth as undisguiscd savagery and_ lawless 
revenge . . . the infernal deeds of the soldiery reflect the 
innate spirit of that civilization of which they are the mer- 
cenary vindicators. . . . The bourgeoisie of the whole 
world, which looks complacently upon the wholesale mas- 
sacre after the battle, is convulsed by horror at the desecra- 
tion of brick and mortar. [Ibid., pp. 74, 77] 


Despite the violent destruction of the Commune, Bakunin 
wrote that Paris opens a new era, “that of the definitive and 
complete emancipation of the popular masses and their future 
true solidarity, across and despite state boundaries . . . the 
next revolution of man, international and in solidarity, will be 
the resurrection of Paris’—a revolution that the world still 
awaits. 

The consistent anarchist, then, should be a socialist, but a 
socialist of a particular sort. He will not only oppose alienated 
and specialized labor and look forward to the appropriation of 
capital by the whole body of workers, but he will also insist 
that this appropriation be direct, not exercised by some elite 
force acting in the name of the proletariat. He will, in short, 
oppose 


the organization of production by the Government. It 
means State-socialism, the command of the State officials 
over production and the command of managers, scientists, 
shop-officials in the shop. . . . The goal of the working 
class is liberation from exploitation. This goal is not reached 
and cannot be reached by a new directing and governing 
class substituting itself for the bourgeoisie. It is only realized 
by the workers themselves being master over production. 


These remarks are taken from “Five Theses on the Class 
Struggle” by the left-wing Marxist Anton Pannekock, one of 
the outstanding theorists of the council communist move- 
ment. And in fact, radical Marxism *merges with anarchist 
currents. 
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As a further illustration, consider the following characteriza- 
tion of “revolutionary Socialism”: 


The revolutionary Socialist denies that State ownership can 
end in anything other than a bureaucratic despotism, We 
have scen why the State cannot democratically control in- 
dustry. Industry can only be democratically owned and con- 
trolled by the workers electing directly from their own 
tanks industrial administrative committees. Socialism will 
be fundamentally an industrial system; its constituencies will 
be of an industrial character. Thus those carrying on the 
social activities and industries of society will be directly 
represented in the local and central councils of social ad- 
ministration. In this way the powers of such delegates will 
flow upwards from those carrying on the work and con- 
versant with the needs of the community. When the central 
administrative industrial committee meets it will rep- 
resent every phase of social activity. Hence the capitalist 
political or geographical state will be replaced by the in- 
dustrial administrative committee of Socialism. The transi- 
tion from the one social system to the other will be the 
social revolution, The political State throughout history has 
meant the government of men by ruling classes; the Re- 
public of Socialism will be the government of industry ad- 
ministered on behalf of the whole community. The former 
meant the economic and political subjection of the many; 
the latter will mean the economic freedom of all—it will 
be, therefore, a true democracy. 


This programmatic statement appears in William Paul’s The 
State, its Origins and Function, written in early 1917—shortly 
before Lenin’s State and Revolution, perhaps his most liber- 
tarian work (see note 9). Paul was a member of the Marxist- 
De Leonist Socialist Labor Party and later one of the founders 
of the British Communist Party.”5 His critique of state social- 
ism resembles the libertarian doctrine of the anarchists in its 
principle that since state ownership and management will lead 
to bureaucratic despotism, the social revolution must replace it 
by the industrial organization of society with direct workers’ 
control. Many similar statements can be cited. 

What is far more important is that these ideas have becn 
realized in spontaneous revolutionary action, for cxample in 
Germany and Italy after World War I and in Spain (not only 
in the agricultural countryside, but also in industrial Barce- 
lona) in 1936. One might argue that some form of council 
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communism is the natural form of revolutionary socialism in 
an industrial society. It reflects the intuitive understanding 
that democracy is severely limited when the industrial system 
is controlled by any form of autocratic elite, whether of 
owners, managers and technocrats, a “vanguard” party, or a 
state bureaucracy. Under these conditions of authoritarian 
domination the classical libertarian ideals developed further by 
Marx and Bakunin and all true revolutionaries cannot be real- 
ized; man will not be free to develop his own potentialities to 
their fullest, and the producer will remain “‘a fragment of a 
human being,” degraded, a tool in the productive process 
directed from above. 

The phrase “spontaneous revolutionary action” can be mis- 
leading. The anarchosyndicalists, at least, took very seriously 
Bakunin’s remark that the workers’ organizations must create 
“not only the ideas but also the facts of the future itself” in 
the prerevolutionary period. The accomplishments of the pop- 
ular revolution in Spain, in particular, were based on the 
patient work of many years of organization and education, one 
component of a long tradition of commitment and militancy. 
The resolutions of the Madrid Congress of June 1931 and the 
Saragossa Congress in May 1936 foreshadowed in many ways 
the acts of the revolution, as did the somewhat different ideas 
sketched by Santillan (see note 4) in his fairly specific account 
of the social and economic organization to be instituted by the 
revolution. Guerin writes: “The Spanish revolution was rela- 
tively mature in the minds of the libertarian thinkers, as in the 
popular consciousness.” And workers’ organizations existed 
with the structure, the experience, and the understanding to 
undertake the task of social reconstruction when, with the 
Franco coup, the turmoil of carly 1936 exploded into social 
revolution. In his introduction to a collection of documents on 
collectivization in Spain, the anarchist Augustin Souchy 
writes: 


For many years, the anarchists and syndicalists of Spain con- 
sidered their supreme task to be the social transformation 
of the society. In their assemblies of Syndicates and groups, 
in their journals, their brochures and books, the problem 
of the social revolution was discussed incessantly and in a 
systematic fashion.?6 


All of this lies behind the spontaneous achievements, the 
constructive work of the Spanish Revolution. 

The ideas of libertarian socialism, in the sense described, 
have been submerged in the industrial societies of the past 
half-century. The dominant ideologies have been those of 
state socialism or state capitalism (of an increasingly militarized 
character in the United States, for reasons that are not 
obscure) .?7 But there has been a rekindling of interest in the 
past few years. The theses I quoted by Anton Pannekoek were 
taken from a recent pamphlet of a radical French workers’ 
group (Informations Correspondance Ouvriere). The remarks 
by William Paul on revolutionary socialism are cited in a 
paper by Walter Kendall given at the National Conference on 
Workers’ Control in Sheffield, England, in March 1969. The 
workers’ control movement has become a significant force in 
England in the past few years. It has organized several confer- 
ences and has produced a substantial pamphlet literature, and 
counts among its active adherents representatives of some of 
the most important trade unions. The Amalgamated Engi- 
neering and Foundryworkers’ Union, for example, has 
adopted, as official policy, the program of nationalization of 
basic industries under ‘‘workers’ control at all levels.”28 On 
the Continent, there are similar developments. May 1968 of 
course accelerated the growing interest in council communism 
and related ideas in France and Germany, as it did in Eng- 
land. 

Given the general conservative cast of our highly ideological’ 
society, It is not too surprising that the United States has been 
telatively untouched by these developments. But that too may 
change. The erosion of the cold-war mythology at least makes 
it possible to raise these questions in fairly broad circles. If the 
present wave of repression can be beaten back, if the left can 
overcome its more suicidal tendencies and build upon what 
has been accomplished in the past decade, then the problem 
of how to organize industrial society on truly democratic lines, 
with democratic control in the workplace and in the commu- 
nity, should become a dominant intellectual issue for those 
who are alive to the problems of contemporary society, and, as 
a mass movement for libertarian socialism develops, specula- 
tion should proceed to action. 
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In his manifesto of 1865, Bakunin predicted that one 
element in the social revolution will be “that intelligent and 
truly noble part of the youth which, though belonging by 
birth to the privileged classes, in its generous convictions and 
ardent aspirations, adopts the cause of the people.” Perhaps in 
the rise of the student movement of the 1960s one sees steps 
towards a fulfillment of this prophecy. 

Daniel Guérin has undertaken what he has described as a 
“process of rehabilitation” of anarchism. He argues, convine- 
ingly I believe, that “the constructive ideas of anarchism 
retain their vitality, that they may, when re-examined and 
sifted, assist contemporary socialist thought to undertake a 
new departure . . . [and] contribute to enriching Marxism.” 
From’the “broad back” of anarchism he has selected for more 
intensive scrutiny those ideas and actions that can be described 
as libertarian socialist. This is natural and proper. This frame- 
work accommodates the major anarchist spokesmen as well as 
the mass actions that have been animated by anarchist senti- 
ments and ideals. Guérin is concerned not only with anarchist 
thought but also with the spontaneous actions of popular 
forces that actually create new social forms in the course of 
revolutionary struggle. He is concerned with social as well as 
intellectual creativity. Furthermore, he attempts to draw from 
the constructive achievements of the past lessons that will 
enrich the theory of social liberation. For those who wish not 
only to understand the world, but also to change it, this is the 
proper way to study the history of anarchism. 

Guérin describes the anarchism of the nineteenth century as 
essentially doctrinal, while the twentieth century, for the 
anarchists, has been a time of “revolutionary practice.”?° 
Anarchism reflects that judgment. His interpretation of anar- 
chism consciously points towards the future. Arthur Rosen- 
berg once pointed out that popular revolutions characteristi- 
cally seek to replace “a feudal or centralized authority ruling 
by force” with some form of communal system which “implies 
the destruction and disappearance of the old form of State.” 
Such a system will be either socialist or an “extreme form of 
democracy . . . [which is] the preliminary condition for Social- 
ism inasmuch as Socialism can only be realized in a world en- 
joying the highest possible measure of individual freedom.” This 


ideal, he notes, was common to Marx and the anarchiists.3? 
This natural struggle for liberation runs counter to the prevail- 
ing tendency towards centralization in economic and political 
life. 

A century ago Marx wrote that the workers of Paris “felt 
there was but one alternative—the Commune, or the empire 
—under whatever name it might reappear.” 


The empire had ruined them economically by the havoc it 
made of public wealth, by the wholesale financial swindling 
it fostered, by the props it lent to the artificially accelerated 
centralization of capital, and the concomitant expropria- 
tion of their own ranks. It had suppressed them politically, 
it had shocked them morally by its orgies, it had insulted 
their Voltairianism by handing over the education of their 
children to the fréres Ignorantins, it had revolted their 
national feeling as Frenchmen by precipitating them head- 
long into a war which left only one equivalent for the ruins 
it made—the disappearance of the empire.3? 


The miserable Second Empire “was the only form of govern- 
ment possible at a time when the bourgeoisie had already lost, 
and the working class had not yet acquired, the faculty of 
tuling the nation.” 

It is not very difficult to rephrase these remarks so that they 
become appropriate to the imperial systems of 1970. The prob- 
lem of “freeing man from the curse of economic exploitation 
and political and socia] enslavement” remains the problem of 
our time. As long as this is so, the doctrines and the revolu- 
tionary practice of libertarian socialism will serve as an inspira- 
tion and a guide. 
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This essay is a revised version of the introduction to Danie] Gucérin’s 
Anarchism: From Theory to Practice. \n a slightly different version, 
it appeared in the New York Review of Books, May 21; 1970. 
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in Sam Dolgoff, ed. and trans., Bakunin on Anarchy, p. 255. 
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Beyond Globalisation 


Impelled by the dynamic of the system the process of 
globalisation is going full steam and the problems are by 
definition global. The globalisation of markets, the 
incapability of state of playing a significant role, the 
inoperativeness of old economic models that policymakers had 
used to guide their actions, give the impression that an 
invisible hand guides the destiny of the economy. 


Shifts in customer demand, new technologies, and new 
distribution methods that change their markets, are giving 
difficult time to the corporate giants. Ideas, beliefs, fashions, 
attitudes and opinions are formed, reformed, challenged and 
defied almost every second. Companies all over the world are 
planning work force reductions and sweeping changes in the 
working practices. "Restructuring", "downsizing", "rationalising", 
"re-engineering" are the euphemistic lables under which big 
corporations are shrinking the world over. 


Nation-states which played a predominant role in human 
affairs in the past few centuries have lost their old importance. 
In fact they have become an impediment in the march forward of 
the world order - an unresolvable contradiction of a system 
essentially constituted of nation-states. Cross border operations, 
which have became a fact of life, have to face a bewildering array of 
bureaucratic obstacles, wide array of obscure import taxes, 
export barriers including standard custom duties and self-imposed 
export restraints and other quotas. 


Much to the chagrin of the pedlars of the utopia of self- 
sufficiency, there is literally nothing that is now produced 
within the boundaries of a single country. From rice to steel, 
everything has a significant import content. And much to the 
dismay of those stressing the need of internal liberalisation 
first, the measures taken by the Indian government in 1985 and 
1986 to abolish industrial licensing for about 58 per cent of 
totai industrial production without removing restrictions on 
either import or direct outside investment, resulted in the severe 
foreign exchange crisis of 1991. 


The measures taken after 1991 under the threat of bankruptcy 
are causing their own variety of problems. Certain sections can 
be heard complaining about the "buccaneering"” instincts of the 
stronger ones who have tied up the markets to ensure greater 
access for their products and services. A group of big 
industrialists met in Bombay some time back and aired their 
grievances against the manner in which the fast pace of economic 
liberalisation had threatened to weaken their control over their 
own companies. Various factions are lobbying with the government 
for various fiscal and non-fiscal concessions. The system finds 
itself unable on increasing scale to accommodate various contending 
interests and it has become most important for the system to 
reproduce the conditions of the given social organisation (wage- 
labour and capital)even at the cost of different factions of 
capital. 
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Given the scenario of interlinked and interdependent world 
economy, carving out of territories in the form of regional trade 
blocks, the states are responding by increasing militarisation 
and waging war with one another to ensure their share in the 
global resources. Military expenditure of the world is estimated 
to be in the region of $ 30,000 per second. This has created a 
situation where attempts to accumulation are increasingly leading 
to uproductive consumption of funds. 


The system is unable to overcome and resolve the 
contradictions of its economy. The infrastructure is there to 
produce, to feed the population of the whole world. But given 
the present way of social organisation, one has to buy one's 
requirements which sell as commcdities on the market. Only given 
such a premise can absurdities like sterilisation of land, 
under-utilisation/non-utilisation of means of production, 
destruction of use-values take place on the one side and hunger, 
poverty, exploitation prevail on the other. The following two 
paragraphs relate a few instances out of the innumerable ones 
which show how commodities are not things produced for human needs. 


The production of pulses, foodgrain and fish is increasing 
every year in Kalahandi and Koraput. Pulses from these two 
districts meet not only the market requirement of Orissa but also 
cater to the markets in neighbouring Andhra Pradesh and Madhya 
Pracesh. And yet time and again there are headlines in the media 
of starvation deaths from this region. The bare bodies cf 
people make one disbelieve that Kalahandi produces the best ard 
the highest quantum of cotton in Orissa. And can somebody believe 
that in a ccuntry where millions do not get enough to eat and 
are seldom privileged to taste milk, seven lakh litres of unsold 
milk are sent down the drain daily in Bombay by the state dairy 
department. Similar state of affairs is quite likely to prevail 
in other dairies in other provinces. 


Some time back the US made an offer of a gift of three lakh 
tonnes of maize to India. The offer caused a flutter in the 
government, with the agriculture ministry and finance ministry 
trying to run down each other over the desirability of accepting 
the gift. The agriculture ministry claimed that the gift would 
cause great harm to the interests of the domestic farmers. Huge 
surplus in the face of an expected record production in the US, 
the suspension of the Russian federation from its export 
programme for the year and the resultant sharp depression of 
prices, were the immediate reasons of making the offer. Contending 
interests, antagonism between individuals, conflict between 
particular and common, are byproducts of the particular way 
people organise their life activity in this society. | 


From many accounts this process of globalisation has 
uprooted in a davastating manner the social strata engaged in 
non-capitalist production of commodities. Marginalisation of 
whole societies, their cultures and value-systems, dissolution 
of traditionalties, loss of land and old skills, turning of millions 
into migrants and refugees - due to these violent changes in 
their environment, people find themselves lost and disoriented. 
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The old landmarks are disappearing and sometimes the whole social 
set up seems to be drifting endlessly. 


This transition to globalisation within the framework of 
a scarcity based social formation (scarcity amidst plenty) has 
given rise to all sorts of violent movements. Though generally 
the struggles of those outside of capitalist relations of 
production strive to restore their former conditions of existence 
and struggles of wage-workers/employees strive to improve their 
lot within the framework of capitalist relations of production, 
it is important to make a distinction between these two types 
of struggles that exist side by side. 


There is a strong desire in the society at large to lead 
a happy and better life and there is an increasing awareness that 
not this or that aspect of social life but the whole organisation 
of it is corrupt and rotten. The struggles of the workers/ 
employees have the potential to seize managerial powers at the 
shop-floor thus striking a deadly blow at the total activity on 
which capitalist production is based. Struggles of Kanpur NTC 
workers, Madura Coats Ltd. workers, Howrah Victoria/Kanoria Jute Mills 
workers, have shown a positive tendency to take their affairs 
into their own hands. 


In the recent past there took place a development which is 


worth mentioning here. Indian and Pakistani fishermen who trawl 


the disputed waters of Sir Creek for fish are hauled off now 


,and then by the Indian Coast Guard and Pakistani Maritime Agency. 
-The result is that over the past few years there have always 


been a few hundred Pakistani fishermen in Indian jails and a 
few hundred Indian fishermen under detention in Karachi. Some 
time back the Pakistani fishermen's Cooperative Society decided 
to intervene and asked the Maritime Security Agency to release 
35 Indian fishermen and five fishing boats apprehended from the 
sea. The Society also called the Saurashtra Fishermen's 
organisation in India and informed them of the arrest of the 
Indian fishermen. The Pakistani fishermen were reciprocating a 
similar gesture by Saurashtra (India) fishermen who went on 
strike last season demanding the release of Pakistani fishermen 
arrested by the Indian Coast Guard. ; 


Though few and far between, there is need to take into 
consideration such developments while putting things in their. 
perspective. 


December 1993 Om Das/Ramesh 
* 861 'A', HUDA, Sector-3 
Ballabgarh, Faridabad-121004. 
Haryana, India. 


UNIONISM - ITS REAL ROLE AND PROMISE 


THE STRUGGLE 


TIS AN MISIONC tact that UNIONS Were Orn OUT OT @ Nara, DIMer ano omen vioremt siruggie Derween 
captia! and labor. It was a struggle between two naturally opposing classes. capitalists and 
workers, over the division of labor's product into wages and profit. 


Tha tteimnian tana ie the came fe fH eRe in the mect | beim fleet mew nlis perme net Are are 
thc SuUuYy Ie twueeay I> Mic Saris ad it wes mt is pest Vilvirs Utet yoruiiery tSyreooocrtt WOrKETS, 
understand the conflict between workers’ interests and capitalists’ interests. They organize 
themselves on the basis of the class struggie. 
themselve the b f the class struggie 


FALSE PRINCIPLES 


A union which adheres io the orinciple of the brotherhood between capital and jabor negotiates as 
though owners and workers were partners with mutual interests. It accents capitalism as a 
permanent svsiem and does noi challenge it 


Because of this acceptance, certain consequences follow. Such a union naturally limits itself to 
demanding better wages and working conaitions from emplovers whose profit interests in a 
competitive system, require essentially the opposite--lower wages and/or greater produciivity from 
labor. 


A union that does not challenge capitalism bases itself on the false premise that capitalists support 
workers, and not the other way around. Such a union has no real choice but to sell out workers 
interests in order to keep the owners in business on a sufficiently profitable basis. 


Because of the procapitalist stance of the union, it is not organized to be effective against the 
system. It can do very little for its workers, especially in bad times when capitalism is in trouble. 
Union leaders, many of whom began as sincere and honest, lose their ideals and become 
corrupted. They become more interested in preserving their own lucrative jobs and maintaining 
bureaucratic control over the workers. 


These business unions rarely act in solidarity with one another, and then it is usuaily in response to 
pressure from the rank and file. Divided by craft, organization and contract, they often scab on one 
another, and even fight over who has jurisdiction over a particular set of workers. 


Most importantly, because procapitalist unions have no interest in organizing workers as a class, 
they pave the way to their own ultimate demise. As the capitalist system deteriorates. large 
masses of unemployed, unorganized and desperate workers who have no reason to be loya! to the 
unions, become available for hire. This makes it all the easier for the capitalists to break sirikes 
and destroy the unions. 


THE POTENTIAL OF UNIONISM 


sick and dying system. As it continues to deteriorate, it will bring more misery, 
arAckhinin seopl 
Naerasnip to the pecpie. 
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The working class, including ali those who work for a wage or salary, whether presently employed 
or nat, comprises over 90% of our nation. It does all of the necessary and useful labor of society, 
and as such, has the potential power to bring about social change, if it understands its power, and 
organizes itself accordingly. 


The union is the idea! vehicle which if correctly structured would not only be able to defend workers 
interests on a day to day basis while capitalism iasts, but would be the central means by which to 
build a new social and economic system responsive to the needs of the people. 


Mar toid the workers of ali countries to unite, that they have nothing to lose but their chains. 
Capitalism is big, powerful and above all, international. With less than 12% in unions in the U.S., it 
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iS imperative that workers begin to build a truly effective union movement here, and at the same 
time form alliances and encourage union building throughout the worid. 


They must return to the principle that formec the basis of early unionization, namely, the class 
struggle. This time, however, they must build a union to challenge the capitalis: system. 


This time, workers musi understand the mistakes of the past. They must be clear as to the form, 
goel and tactics of the new union movement. 


The following is en outiine fer a real workers' union. {tis not a compieie plan, but it provides @ Sasic 
framework upon which to build 


THE FORM 


4. A real workers' union would organize the working class as a class. employed and unemployed, 
blue collar and white collar, without any divisions or classifications. Supervisors and other higher 
paid personnel would be included because there would be recognition that al! categories of workers 
have interests in common. The only available labor during strikes, would be a few company 
stooges and the largely absentee capitalist class. 
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2. A real workers’ union would organize all workers by industry. The line of division between the 
industrial unions would be determined by output. If the output is automobiles, for example, the 
union wouid include all workers engaged in production of automobiles, pasts, and materiais. 
whether they work in the office, on the line. in plant security, etc. Even ihe unemployed auio 
workers would be included in the automobile workers’ union. It would be the same in each the 
industry - construction, transportation, communication, education, health etc. All the industrial 
unions would be united into one big union and their activities, both within the union and between ) 
the unions, would be coordinated to improve effectiveness. For exampie, labor contracts would 
simultaneously begin and end on the same date. 
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3. A real worker's union would be organized so that all power remains with the rank and fiie. 
Leaders wouid be elected for their ability to present the demands upon which the enlightened 
workers have decided. Union leaders would be paid no more than the average of workers’ wages, 
and would be elected subject to immediate recall upon maiority vote. Labor contracts and union 
constitutions would be written in easy to understand, readable language. 


4. A real workers’ union would spurn formal recognition by either the employer or the state. It 
would be an informal body and wouid legitimize itself by polling its own members. It would know 
when there is sufficient sentiment among the vast numbers of workers to begin confronting 
capitalism. Workers would pay their dues directly to the union. There would be no such corrupt 
practice as a dues check-off system whereby fake unions try to control the membership with the 
cooperation of the capitalists. 


THE GOAL 


5. Areal workers union recognizes that capitalism is obsolete and no longer serves the needs of 
the majority. It would, therefore, have the goal of building a stateless classiess society in which all 
the means of production and distribution wouid be owned collectively and administered by councils 
of the producers, themselves. [ will have realized that it holds the only means of unifying, 
solidifying and cementing ihe workers into one compact body capabie of acting in a moment's 
notice against any reactionary response by the ruling ciass. 


TACTICS 
6. Areal workers’ union recognizes that as jong as capitalist society provides the ballot and retains 


the facade of democracy, it musi contest the capitalist cless on the political field as well as 
economically. 


Therefore, the union holds that the workers must organize into a political party of their ciass: (a) to 


avail themselves of the peaceful method of settling social disputes. (b) to utilize the political arena 17, 
in organizing and weiding workers into one class-conscious aggressive body. (c) to make the single 

demand fer socialism, (d) and, finally, to capture and dismantle the capitalist political state and 

replace it with an Economic Democracy 


7. A real workers’ union is an invincibie force with which to back up the righ! of the revoiutionary 
ballot with the might capable of taking and holding all the means of wealth production and 
operating them for the use of society as 2 whole. By occupying industry, it cuts of ihe source of 
capitalists’ power and puts it in the hands of the people! It inspires them with courage, confidence 
in themseives and faith in their capacity to administer their own affairs. !t is the only iabor unionism 
that can end forever the destructive aniagonisms of class-qivided society end the enslavement of 
one class over another. 


Capitalism has solved the problem of how to produce an abundance of ail the good things of fife 
with relatively jittie labor but :t has never solved the probiem of distribution. it is new up to the 
pespie to build a peaceful. secure. democratic society based on produciion and distribution jor use. 
net sale. For the first time since our early ancestors living in tribal societies. everyone wil! have 


ecanomic equality and common goals. 


Committee for a Socialist Union, 611 Stratford Dr. Moorestown, NJ 08057 


(From p. 2) 
also comments of John Zerzan’s letters in DB63. 


Robin Cox continues a discussion of the problem of what constitutes 
reformism that I suspect will always plague libertarian socialist 
revolutionaries and revolutionary groups. A letter by Adam Buick 
> speaks to the position of the Socialist Party (of GB) on the unionism, 
! which is a tactical matter that ranks in importance with reformism for 
many of us. 


Antonio Pagliarone’s letter informs us of both an important document 
by an Italian group as well as a concept new to me, the “Associate 
Mode of Production” (AMP). Next Arminius suggests that the DB and 
others in our political sector cooperate in a project of Neither East 
nor West “to facilitate contacts between western and eastern anti- 
authoritarian, anti-market leftists.” Curtis Price reports on his 
observations at the New York Socialist Scholars Conference. And as 
usual, we end with a couple of short reviews. 


FINANCES 


Despite a drop of almost $78 in income from the previous two months, 
the DB has shown a profit. I lay it to sound management and holding 
the line on wages. If this improved bottom line continues, we will 
scrap our plan to move operations to Mexico. 


CONTRIBUTIONS: Julian Prior $18; Ben Doganiero $7; A.N. Other $3; 
Anonymous $12; Ken Ellis $2. Total $34. Thank you, comrades. 


BALANCE February 26, 1994 $34.47 


RECEIPTS 
Contributions $ 34.86 
Subs and sales 92,88 
total $126.88 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Postage $ 67.50 


18 Mike Lepore mlepore@mcimail.com. 
RR # 1 Box 347L January 22, 1994 
Stanfordville, NY 12581 USA 


A status report on classic socialist literature 
available in electronic form as of January, 1994 


To all correspondents: 


A group of volunteers has so far made the following items of classic 
working class literature available to the public in the form of 
computer files. 


The archive is presently Tocated at the University of Colorado, 
internet location csf.colorado.edu, directory name /psn/Marx. 


The computer resources have been donated by the Progressive 
Sociologists Network (PSN). It is immediately accessible on the 
Internet through the FTP and Gopher protocols, and an electronic mail 
server will be available very soon. 


Individuats who seek information about this project, or information 
about socialist discussion groups and electronic magazines on the 
Internet, may contact me to get pointed in the appropriate direction. 


Everyone can assist these efforts by spreading the word that socialist 
studies and discussions are now under way on the computer networks. 


Karl Marx 


Wage-Labor and Capital 

Critique of the Gotha Program 

The Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 
The Civil War in France 

Introduction to a Critique of Hegel's ‘Philosophy of Right' 
On The Jewish Question 

Theses on Feuerbach 

The Poverty of Philosophy 

The Grundrisse 

On The Question of Free Trade 

Introduction to a Critique of Political Economy 
Speech: Poland and the Russian Menace 

Communism, Revolution, and a Free Poland 

The Abolition of Landed Property 

Letters to Arnold Ruge 

Miscellaneous addresses to the International 
Miscellaneous writing of the young Marx 1837-1842 
"New York World" Interview with Marx 

“Chicago Tribune" Interview with Marx 


at 


F. Engels 


Socialism: Utopian and Scientific 

Synopsis of Marx's Capital 

Principles of Communism 

Bruno Bauer and Early Christianity 

On Authority 

Speech At Marx's Grave 

The Peasant Question in France and Germany 
Law of Value and Rate of Profit 


Marx and Engels, collaborators 


The Communist Manifesto (with prefaces) 
England's 17th Century Revolution 
Reformists in Germany's Social-Democratic Party 


Jenny Marx 


Marx's Daughters in Post-Commune France 


Daniel De Leon 


Reform or Revolution 

What Means This Strike? 

The Burning Question of Trades Unionism 
Socialist Reconstruction of Society 

As To Politics 


V. I. Lenin 


State and Revolution 


L. Trotsky 


The Revolution Betrayed 


Coming soon -- not yet available 


K. Marx, Capital, Volume I 
D. De Leon, a collection of editorials 


qe EEE 


ACID IS GROOVY--DON'T KILL THE PIGS 

“That lambs dislike great birds of prey does not seem strange: only it gives no ground for reproaching 
these birds of prey for bearing off little lambs. And if the lambs say among themselves: “these birds of prey are 
evil; and whoever is least like a bird of prey, but rather its opposite, a lamb-would he not be good?” there is no 
reason to find fault with this institution of an ideal, except perhaps that the birds of prey might view it a 
little ironically and say: “we don’t dislike them at all, these good little lambs; we even love them: nothing is 
more tasty than a tender lamb.” 

Nietzsche, On the Genealogy of Morals 


Will Guest’s rebuttal to my letter, which repudiated democracy from a communist perspective in 
Discussion Bulletin #61, demonstrates that Guest is politically and intellectually incapable of backing up 
his arguments without resorting to lies and sanctimonious bullshit. Given the increasing atmosphere of 
rampant police terror in today's democratic America, | will begin by refuting two of terrorism-bating Guest’s 
most egregious lies: 

Guest parades his incoherence when he claims I regard wage workers such as “secretaries and library 
employees” among others, as "non-proletarians". This is Guests’ mystification, not mine. Guest demonstrates 
his distance from actual office worker proletarians when he assumes, like any loyal office manager would, that 
many office workers would fight against a revolutionary movement for the preservation of their conditions as 
office workers. When proletarian upheaval short of full-fledged revolution has broken out, during the L.A. 
riots for example, many office workers either stayed home or fought in the streets as combatants of the 
movement. Even supposing there were vast numbers of militantly pro-exploitation and pro-poverty office 
workers it's difficult to imagine how they could marshal an effective threat to a communist revolution, given 
that a revolutionary movement would tend to immediate abolish all unnecessary toil, office work for example, 
this abolition prefigured by how proletarians act during upheavals like the one described above. What would 
the hypothetical white-collar white army hit us with, anyway, paper clips poisoned with Glue-Stik and 
launched by rubber bands? 

Nowhere have I stated, as Guest insinuates, that I wish to see violence directed at individuals simply 
because they hold a different opinion from me. This is a predictable cliched lie that democratic enemies of 
revolutionary violence often use against revolutionaries. This amalgam technique is frequently used by 
morality geeks and respectable gentlemen of the left who wish to discredit enemies of capital and the state by 
associating the tools and goals of anti-statist communist revolutionaries with extremist partisans of capital 
like Stalinists and Fascists. 

Since Guest and Straw are committed to vilifying the concept of class dictatorship, for the sake of 
consistency they should repudiate Kar] Marx, the German and Dutch left communists, and Guy Debord, since 
these people were guilty of the same sins on this question as Wildcat, the Internationalist Communist Group, 
and The Poor, the Bad, and the Angry. 

To set Guest's fiuttering nerves ai ease, I think it would be a tragedy if a future revolutionary movement 
was to use terror against its inept and ineffectual opponents, for example against upper middle class dilettantes 
at U.C. Berkeley. 

I can't say with certainty that Guest wants to see the combative capacity of the revolutionary 
movement hamstrung because Guest has decided, based on his moral criterion, to be on the other side. But 
readers may draw whatever conclusion they wish from Guests’ obsessive concern with the fact that 
revolutionary violence is bad for the health of the police. 

Guest was a paragon of coherence compared to Jack Straw’s carpet-chewing tirade in Discussion 
Bulletin #64. I'm mortified that my adventures as a swashbuckling young rakehell excited sour grapes from 
the Reverend Straw. Straw has my sincerest pity. Pastor Straw’s comic book cliché depiction of my life of 
hell-raising in Berkeley made for marginally entertaining reading. It appears his limited skills in 
characterization come from watching too much television. 

What exactly is an “unsuccessful” affair? Use of a reference to ‘success’ in this context has an oddly 
mercantile ring. The fact that 1 was lovers with a number of women who were students at U.C. Berkeley is 
irrelevant to determining whether or not the general student populace at Berkeley are a worthwhile audience 
for communist propaganda. | always saw this. And so did most of the women I was involved with, including 
the woman who bears the closest resemblance to the chimerical person referred to in Straw’s fable. I assume 
this point will be beyond Straw’s grasp. Using Straw’s ridiculous method of reasoning, if I met my girlfriend in 
a bar I would jump to the conclusion that bars were the only site for me to carry out revolutionary agitation. 
This screwy logic and accompanying torrent of innuendo say more about Straw’s personal failures and 


frustrations than it says anything accurate about me. fA 

The article Democracy = Demagogy + Hypocrisy from Wildcat, #17, reprinted in the most recent 
issue of the Discussion Bulletin, #64, offered an excellent concise analysis of democracy, and of the role of 
force, violence and dictatorship in the class struggle. | recommend this article for anyone who confuses hatred 
of democracy with Leninism, as Straw and Guest insist on doing. The Internationalist Communist Group also 
contributed a number of valid and forthright points in their letter in D.B.#64. In response to these, the 
arguments of the democrats Guest and Straw collapsed in crazed ridiculous claims that the I.C.G., Wildcat and 
myself are “essentially leninist’ (sic), “macho”, “bloodthirsty”, ad nauseam. 

When insipid friends of revolution wax moralistic about the use of authoritarian measures by the poor 
in the class struggle, they generally do so in direct relation to their lack of involvement in actual struggles of 
working class and poor people. Conversely, I suspect that the fiercer the struggle is, the less equivocation and 
hesitancy will be found among the participants in the struggle. Intelligent thinkers among the ruling class 
know the usefulness of confusing the social question with ethical questions. The men who rule the world today 
know that morality is for export consumption only. Apparently Guest and Straw think a communist movement 
deserves to win only if it can promise to be nicer than capital and the state. 

Straw and Guest's devious and slanderous responses prove them to be incapable of involvement in 
serious substantive debate, and relieves me and anyone else of any further obligation to take them seriously on 
any level. However, the real issues at stake in this debate may prove to be of the gravest importance in the 
coming years. Catalyzed by the revolt in Chiapas, major social struggles are now breaking out all over Mexico. 
It might sound premature, but our class sisters and brothers may soon be facing a major and potentially 
revolutionary social crisis in Mexico. In Mexico today, virtually the entire spectrum of capitalist and counter- 
revolutionary forces use democratic ideology in a plethora of forms to diffuse the threat of a social war, a war 
of class against class and of the exploited against the economy and the state. A revolutionary crisis in Mexico 
would be of global significance to the possibility for social revolution, and could rapidly lead to major 
upheavals in the United States. Clarity on the pernicious role of democracy, and the counter-subversive 
function of democratic ideology in the class war, will be a crucial element in the success or defeat of the 
revolutionary outbreaks of the future. 


In other matters, a critique of the limits of councils, soviets and assemblies, as they have functioned in 
the class struggle, could be an important contribution to the fight for social revolution. In the Jan.-Feb. 1994 
Discussion Bulletin, what John Zerzan contributed was an appendix to the Ten Commandments. His five 
minute shake-and-bake critique is ahistorical and devoid of specific examples. Like much of what's found in 
his writings, his objection to workers councils leads nowhere and is radical chiefly by the degree to which it 
has no practical content, other than to suggest by omission that we spend our days wringing our hands with 
paralytic despair over the hopelessness of our condition under globai capitalism. 

Zerzan offers no explanation or context for the fact that in many of the most advanced proletarian 
struggles, struggles that went farther than others against capitalist exploitation and the state, councils and 
councilist formations have repeatedly emerged as expressions of those struggles. He disdains to offer anything 
that could compromise his pristine radicality, like a suggestion of what else to do or where else to go. Zerzan 
offers no hints of how the inchoate forms of rebellion he celebrates can destroy capitalism on an international 
scale. Zerzan doesn't allow life as it is experienced by human beings to get in the way of a resolutely 
metaphysical brand of radicalism. 

Judging from his “critique” of councilism, I assume Zerzan denounces the proletarian revolt that took 
place in Iraqi Kurdistan in 1991, since the rebel poor formed shuras, or soviets, as a part of their struggles. They 
were also guilty of using other social constructs Zerzan disapproves of, chief among them language, and 
technology (AK-47s, etc.) above the level of and including the wheel. 

Many of Zerzan's writings are interesting. He contributes a limited aesthetic critique of the 
debasement of life by capital. Zerzan is good at saying no to phenomena like postmodernism. But there is a 
vast difference between a revolutionary analysis and a ridiculously simplistic analysis. John Zerzan has yet to 
learn this. 


For the class dictatorship of the proletariat, 


Max Anger 
The Poor, the Bad, and the Angry 
Box 31, 3288 21st St., San Francisco, CA. 94110 


A Response to Dave Perrin 


Dave Perrin (DB63) makes a number of criticisms of my article 
in DB62 on "The problem of reformism" which, regrettably, 
indicate a degree of inattention and slipshod thinking on his 
part. Let me try to clarify my position. 


Firstly, I did not suggest that a "deterioration in the living 
standards of workers will not have the effect of assisting the 
socialist movement". What I actually said was that "it was 
seriously to be doubted whether an absolute deterioration of 
material circumstances will in itself promote the growth of 
socialist consciousness on which a revolution depends. It 
could just as likely result in the apathy of the socially 
atomised or, alternatively, the irrational authoritarianism of 
fascism" (my emphasis). 


Clearly , I was not here ruling out the possibility that such 
an effect might occur; I was only emphasising that it was 
equally possible that some other effects might instead occur. 
This, however, was secondary to my main point - that socialist 
consciousness, organised as a coherent political movement, is a 
crucial factor in its self-expansion as a political force. 
Without it, the probability that declining living standards per 
se would drive workers towards a socialist consciousness, at 
Teast to any significant extent, is remote; with it, the 
prospects of this happening will be considerably improved. 


In rejecting a teleological view of history which sees : 
socialism as the inevitable product of economic forces, I was 
giving due weight to the role of ideas in history. There is 
nothing inevitable about socialism. To say that there is, 
fosters a kind of fatalism which saps the vigour of the 
socialist movement and holds it in check. This fatalism, which 
grounds the prospects of socialism in the worsening plight of 
workers under capitalism, also leads one to believe that, to 
the extent that the plight of workers does worsen, they are 
necessarily drawn towards socialism. But, I say again, there is 
nothing necessary about this at all. Why, if that were the 
case, did the German working class, having suffered an 
appalling decline in living standards, put Hitler in power? 


In short, "reality" is not objectively pre-given; it has to be 
constructed and (re)negotiated. This is where the role of ideas 
and the movements that embody them, play a crucial role. That 
kind of mechanistic materialism which treats all ideas as an 
epiphenomenon, as simply a “reflection” of material 
circumstances, has no place in living and vital Marxism . 


The relationship between ideas and circumstances is 
dialectical; they mutually influence each other, as Marx 
pointed out. I should not have thought this was a particularly 
controversial point to make. Afterall, Dave himself 
acknowleges that the "intervention of socialists" is one of two 
fundamental factors upon which the growth of socialist 
consciousness is predicated. Indeed, this is why I am a member 


of Socialist Party; like him I recognise the critical 23 
importance of socialist intervention in the class struggle. 


My quarrel with Ted Edge (DB60) is that he appears to dismiss 
the significance of an organised political movement as a factor 
promoting the growth of socialist consciousness. As I 
understand it, he sees the influence of such a movement as 
being entirely derivative from or circumscribed by "material 
circumstances" (more anon). Thus he argues that the growth of 
the movement will be contained as long as workers believe there 
is something to be gained from reformism. By “useful", I 
presume he means an improvement in their living standards. 


Indeed, further on in his article Ted is even more explicit 
about this. He states: "It thus appears that until trends 
within capitalism change significantly, until, indeed, the 
majority have become convinced that whatever may be said of the 
past, conditions will worsen from this point onwards, the 
growth of the movement will continue to be a case of an odd one 
here, an odd one there. Such a change in outlook could come 
about via the Third World situation where trends are in the 
opposite direction, but capitalism and the proletariat have 
been in existence for a lesser time”. What is this if not a 
belief in the dogma of absolute immiserisation as an absolute 
precondition of socialism? 


Tronically, then, whereas I am fairly neutral about the impact 
of living standards, whether rising or declining, on the 
prospects of the socialist movement, it is Ted who sees the 
possibility of socialist growth as being dependent upon a 
decline in living standards, who, conversely, dogmatically 
rules out that possibility, where living standards rise. 


Unfortunately, Dave appears to move perilously close to the 
postion taken up by Ted. He claims to have “overwhelming 
evidence" to show that "attempts at changing the system usually 
come about a) when the overall material conditions of the 
working class appear to deteriorate and b) when there are 
purportively 'anti-system' groups putting their alternative and 
organising for change". He points to the 1917 Bolshevik coup, 
the German wave of discontent in 1919-23 and the recent 
collapse of Kremlin's empire. Whether these examples amount to 
attempts at changing the system will depend on what you mean by 
"change" and what you mean by the "the system". Certainly, they 
did not, nor were they essentially motivated by a desire to, 
get rid of capitalism as we understand it. 


But, in any case, for all these examples one can produce 
counter examples. Thus, the massive protest movements of the 
1960s occured in a period of rising expectations and living 
standards. The recession-plagued 1990s appear positively limp 
by comparison. Politics has become a dirty word today and 
cynicism prevails as never before. 


The lesson of history is thus clear: there is no neccesary 
correlation between the level of political activity, let alone 
the kind of activity we would want to encourage, and the living 


24 

standards of workers. Curiously, Dave quotes Marx's view to 
support his case, that the misery of the working class 
increases under capitalism “whether their payment be high or 
low". In fact, this only reinforces my view, enuciated above. 


To be fair to Dave, it may be that what appears to be a dispute 
between us on this matter, is nothing more than a 
simplemisundersatanding. Thus, he questions my claim that 
material circumstances could improve but we could still feel 
increasingly dissatisfied, alienated and insecure". These are, 
he suggests, also aspects of our material circumstances. 


" 


our 


My response to this would be that, in this particular context, 
I was quite obviously equating “material circumstances" with 
the living standards of workers - a kind of vulgar materialist 
interpretation of the phrase, if you like. I would not disagree 
with his comment that feelings of disatisfaction, alienation 
and insecurity “enter into the realm of material cirumstances" 
if this is meant to allude to the philosophical concept of 
materialism. It is a pity, however, that he had not shown more 
sensitivity to the meaning of words in their context. This 
misunderstanding would not then have arisen and we would not 
have had to wade through his shoal of red herrings. 


Secondly, let it be clearly understood that I do not impute any 
dark motive on Ted's part of “wanting” crises, wars and so on 
to "get worse". This is an absurd accusation. Indeed, I 
specifically remarked that in supporting trade union struggle 
for "better wages and conditions", he self-evidently "wanted" 
the material circumstances of workers to improve, not worsen, 
My only sin was to expose the illogicality in Ted's argument in 
wanting to see this, on the one hand, and wanting socialism, on 
the other, when, according to him, socialism is predicated upon 
a worsening of material circumstances. This hardly deserves 
the appellation, "distasteful". 


Thirdly, I do not count myself among myself those who subscribe 
to Bernstein's belief that the contradictions of capitalism are 
lessening. Indeed, I reject this view notwithstanding any 
improvement that may have occured in the living standards of 
workers. This connects with my earlier comments about the 
pitfalls of focussing exclusively on the objective conditions 
that workers face at the expense of their subjective 
experiences. Though I profoundly disagree with Murray 
Bookchin's comments on Marxism, the following quotation from 


his Post-Scarcity Anarchism expresses better than I can, my own 
view on this matter: 


"We must learn here from the limits of Marxism, a project 
which, understandably in a period of material scarcity, 
anchored the social dialectic and the contradictions of 
capitalism in the economic realm. Marx, it has been emphasised, 
examined the preconditions for liberation, not the conditions 
of liberation... 


A century ago, scarcity had to be endured; today, it has to be 
enforced - hence the importance of the state in the present 


era. It is not that modern capitalism has resolved its 25 
contradictions and annulled the social dialectic, but rather 
that the social dialectic and the contradictions of capitalism 
have expanded from the economic to the hierarchical realms of 
society, from the abstract "historic" domain to the concrete 
minutiae of everyday existence, from the arena of survival to 
the arena of life" (p38ff)." 


Fourthly, while supporting the need for basic political reforms 
that would enable a socialist party to function in a relatively 
democratic climate, I do not advocate support for reformist 
pro-democracy organisations. However, I am a little baffled by 
the distinction Dave makes between “supporting political 
reforms" (which he supports) and "advocacy of a political 
reform programme" (which he rejects as reformist). What is 
reformist are those elements of a broader programme advocated 
by reformist pro-democracy organisations which are geared to 
reforming capitalism, not those elements in it concerned with 
reforming the political system to manage capitalism, as such. 
It is because, in practice, these different elements cannot be 
separated within the confines of such organisations, that I 
cannot support reformist pro-democracy organisations. 


Finally, of course, I am all too aware that many members in the 
Socialist Party do not subscribe to the view held by myself and 
others in the Party, about the relationship between the growth 
of socialist movement, on the one hand, and the scope and 
extent of capitalist economic relationships on the other. This 
is part of an ongoing and healthy debate within the Party. It 
is a credit to it, and a sign of a growing maturity, that we 
can acknowlege and discuss our differences these days without 
rancour or witch-hunting; it was not always so in the past. 


Naturally, I hope that what is now a distinctly minority view 
in the Party will come to prevail. I believe that the Party 
will benefit enormously as a result. I confess that I have 
never quite understood what lies behind the majority's 
objection to the theory of “abstentionism" - that the growth of 
the socialist movement will facilitate the growth of forms of 
economic activity outside of the market. Why should every other 
aspect of social existence be affected by this growth but not 
the sphere of production itself? Is it really conceivable that 
a movement consisting of millions of workers would not make 
even the slightest impression on the scope and extent of 
capitalist economic relations when, even today, there is 
widespread participation in all manner of productive and useful 
activities that are decidedly untainted by the cash nexus? 


All this is not at all to renounce the traditional road to 
socialism involving the capture of state power. JI have 
certainly never claimed, as David appears to suggest, that the 
spread of socialistic abstentionism in the economy will 
"fatally" undermine the system. There are limits to this 
process which, I suspect, ultimately have to do with nature of 
technology and the extent to which it can be utilised for this 
purpose. It is far more likely to engage those kinds of 
activities that are relatively small scale and dispersed than 


the large-scale highly-capitalised enterprises at the heart of 
the production system. This, however, is not to say that 
further technological development might not shift the balance 
of constraints and opportunities in favour of the former. 
Technology is not, afterall, a "neutral" factor; it is embedded 
within, and configured by, a social context that will have 
become increasingly socialist in outlook. 


The growth of a socialistic non-market "gift economy”, 
complementing, and not supplanting, the need to capture state 
power, is thus a development to be openly welcomed by 
socialists, not treated with suspicion. It would be a practical 
demonstration of the fact that we need not forever submit to 
the tyranny of the market, which materialists, more than 
anyone, should appreciate. By openly embracing it, we can open 
up meaningful channels of communication with social movements 
that are moving in this direction but lack the consciousness of 
socialism. We can help them in that respect as they can most 
certainly help us. In pooling our different experiences and 
traditions we will then emerge as a single movement much more 
dynamic and diverse, but all the stronger for that. At the very 
least, that is a prospect worth thinking about, not simply to 
be dismissed. 


Robin Cox, Top Flat, 486 Caledonian Road, London N7 


SHORT REVIEWS 


BULLETIN OF THE SOCIAL LABOR MOVEMENT. number 1, Winter 1994. 
Biannual, 36 pages 8 1/2 by 11; $5 per issue, published by Livra 
Books, 422 W. Upsal St., Philadelphia, PA 19119. 


Editor Ben Perry describes his goal as “a non-partisan review devoted 
to the history of the Socialist Labor Party (SLP) and more generally 
to the political philosophy known as DeLeonism.” Included will be 
non-U.S. SLPs as well as DeLeonist offshoots of the SLP. The theme of 
this issue is Daniel De Leon; that of the next will be the SLP’s 
alternative press. The name (and masthead) of the new publication is 
from a pre-DeLeon SLP journal. 


His first issue is a resounding success both for the quality of the 
articles and for the graphics. The latter is a result, perhaps, of 
the editor’s major article, "De Leon as Icon," a well illustrated and 
serious examination of the use SLP artists have made of De Leon’s 
image in publicizing his ideas. The editor has also made an important 
historical document available: De Leon’s "1896 Datebook/ Diary." 

Perry has deciphered and annotated practically line by line the 
abbreviated and almost illegible comments De Leon jotted down from day 
to day. Two other articles analyze De Leon’s theoretical positions on 
reformism (Don Fitz) and anarchism (Laurens Otter). This issue closes 
with three departments, which we can hope will become a regular 
feature: “Organizational Activity,” an ongoing summary of the activity 
of the SLP and its offshoots; a DeLeonist "Necrology”; and "Work in 
Progress,” a listing of historical projects related in any way to the 
SLP and De Leon. 


(To p. 32) 
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Dear DB 2] 


As 19 whet is the SPGB's view on the necessity for econoric es well as 
political organisation for socialism, I would only quote whet we heve 
seid in our dournel the Socialist Standeré ver the veers: 

"The workers must prepare themselves for their emencinvetion by - 


cle 
conscious organisetion on both the political and the economic fiel 
the first to gein control of the forces with which the masters mai 
their cominance, the second to cerry on production in the new order 
things. The economic organisation, however, must be upon @ besis higher 
and having a wider view than the industriel base. It must be orgenised 
upon the besis of the working cless, which becomes --what the tesis of 
industries never can-- a sociel besis as soon es the idle cless is 
abolished and society becomes @ society of workers." (July 1°15) 


"The Socialist Party, therefore, whilst holding that the working cless 
must be organised, both politically and economically, for the 
establishment of socialism, urges thet the existing unions provide the 
medium through which the workers should continue their efforts to obtain 
the best conditions they can get from the master class in the sale of 
vheir labour-power. Theat the trede unions must inevitebly accept the 
Socialist theory es the logicel outcome of their own existence, anc es 
such will provide the basis of the economic organisation of the working 
class to manipulate the means and instruments of wealth production and 
Gistribution when the capitelist ruling cless heve first been dislodged 
from politicel power. The essentiel conditions for obtaining Socialism 
must never be underestimated. At the very moment that the workers have 
gained control of the State machine provision must be made 
simultaneously for the economic requirements of the community. The 
Socialist working class of the future will, no doubt, see to this as one 
of its supreme functions." (November 1°37) 


"In rejecting the fallacies of the Industrial Unionists the Socialist 
Party never asserted that Socialist society would result from the 
actions of parliamentary delegates alone. It is completely illogical to 
imagine that Socielist understancing could grow to the point of 
political victory without simultaneously resulting in @ growth of 
understanding and hence organisation to prepere for the taking over of 
industry. The Socialist Party in fact knows well that organisation is 
recessery for the running of industry in the new-born Socialist 
society. It holds eiso that a sizeeble spread of political cleer- 
sightedness will lead to the growth of such orgenisations, for when 
many workers went Socialism they will begin to organise and plan for 
the rebuilding of society prior to the capture of political power. We 
in fact (stend for the principled, democratic organisation of class- 
conscious workers in contrast to the Industrial Unionist concept of 
industrial bodies built up upon the *open-house' princinle."(May 1°55) 


~-Adam Buick, 40 Granville Gardens, Loncon W5 27PA. GBY 
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Dear Comrades, 


here enclosed we are sending you our text Dodici tesi sul futuro della sinistra rivoluzionaria (Twelve theses on the 
fisture of the revolutionary left) whose version in English will come shortly. 


We think that the collapse of the East along with the exhaustion of the classical socialdemocratic policy, both 
owing to the long-term economic stagnation which has begun in the early 70s, has come to totally change the 
scenario we live in. The present long-standing crisis - which appears to be even more intractable as the Great 
Depression of the 30s - does not leave room for manoeuvring, whilst workers in general are able neither to 
reassert the old politics (Welfare State, Nationalisation, Keynesian intervention and so forth) nor to defend their 
living standard. The future will certainly bring revolutionaries onto the stage once again, but certainly not in the 
immediate. Hence, we believe that the only conceivable task of the present day is to lay down the theoretical 
foundations for a hopefully forthcoming #ew revolutionary left, the old one having failed because of its 
dependence on state capitalism and keynesian beliefs. 


The only way for theoretically reconstructing a revolutionary tendency world-wide is (I) to show the 
increasingly narrower limits of the present capitalist accumulation and (II) to envisage a possible noncapitalist, 
noncommodity, nonmoney, collectively self-managed workers economy (the marxian ‘Associated Mode of 
Production’, AMP) on the quantitative grounds of the already available material resources, as the only way out for 
mankind. The AMP was introduced as early as the ‘30s by small groups as the GIKH in Holland, and by rare 
representatives of the Council tendency (Paul Mattick) only to be wholly forgotten in the socialdemocratic, 
Stalinist and Maoist wave of the post-war expansion. Just recently, the debate has been revived by Michael 
Albert and Robin Hahnel: see their book The Political Economy of Participatory Economics (Princeton UP) where 
they expound a model of selfplanning based on workers councils. Other theoreticians have joined this debate 
(see the special issue on Socialism of the Reieir of Radical Political Economics, with papers by Albert and Hahnel 
themselves, Pat Devine, Paresh Chattopadhyay and others) and there are more who seem to be quite interested 
in developing this subject (e.g., Paul Mattick jr. in the US, G.Carchedi in Amsterdam, Ticktin in Britain). We 
don’t say that Albert’s and Hahnel’s work is what we need (in fact there are several criticisms one could move) 
but it can be a good start. 


We are collecting a number of papers to appear in a special issue of Pluspalore, an Italian journal in Manust 
political economy, and would like as well to publish a collection of old and new essays on the AMP following 
quite a big deal of discussions with collectives in Italy and contacts with small groups in Spain, France (Contre le 
Courant), Britain and Holland. The aim would be to get the AMP theme enter the ultraleft milieu. 


It is obvious that we are very much against building anything like new political organisations, the traditional 
sectarian militancy by the proletarized intellectual (decidedly ridiculous in Italy) having produced the result of 
pushing more rapidly workers to regard all radical departure from capitalism as unfeasible. 


We would like receiving your reaction to our simple ideas. In case you have an interest we could establish a 
permanent contact and mail you all interesting contributions we shall be able to obtain here. We are also 
interested in exchanging materials on other relevant topics (the evolution of the accumulation crisis and the 
decline of workers conditions, the dynamics of the former eastern bloc, the growth of the NICs). 


We look forward to hearing from you soon. 
Antonio Pagliarone 


Sincerely, Dies , 
4 a i Wr S 
via G.Prina 1 


I-20154 MILANO MI 
Italy 
phone 39.2.33604]21 
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Dear Comrade Girard: 
es of interest (or should be) to DB readers; 


ON GOGCL BOULEVARD NEVIS SERVICE is a project of Nei 
west NYC. The News Service meee avelileble news fro 
anti-Leninist opposition groups from Central and Has 
has started the same from tne Third and Fourth orl 


NENWV-NYC exists to facilitate contacts between western « eastern 
anti-euthoritarian, anti-market leftists. It has organised demon- 
sprations end fund-raisers for their EUppO ee Currently OGE is aveil- 
ablr through FIFTH ESTATE, ANARCHY, PROFANE EXISTENCE, ANd Revolutinn 
Now. ‘£4 present it is dominated by those omer the ener rehist element, 
because our socialist comrades( be they "libertarian" sobielists, 
DeLeonists, or SPGB types) have not bothered to participate.If the 
“political” comrades don't use this opportunity for making inter-- 
national contacts and spredding the anti-reformist messaze within 
and without, then they have let us all down. 


Recently there was a demonstration in support of libertarians in 
serious peril in Nigeria. Comrades from all sectors were sent the 
information.The omly response was from the Socialist Party of Canade 
who seemed under the mistaken but understandable impression that it 
was a WSA demonstration. If they had read the fine print they would 
have seen that it was sponsored by NEWW and the WSA, who supplied the 
letterhead and logistical support for tht activity, because noone 
else had. Such activity would seem ideal for the General Defence 
Committee of the Iww and the ABC, but solidarity in our sector seems 
to apply only to those people who are in our same organisation to be- 
gin with(and that is neither solidarity nor internetionalism). 


On another point--- several years ago, one of the DB comrades spoke 
about our sector learning to use the new technologies such as CEEs, 
Video, Cable TV/Public Access, utilizing colleze/publie radio pro- 
gramming, etc. I would be interested in getting more information 
on what the experiences- good or bed - of DB Comrades have been.. 


During the repression in the United States at tke time of the First 
world War against certain minority cultures and political opppsition, 
there developed in the radizal elements the concept of the"mixed locai” 
which arose as no group was numerically strong in an area, specific 
cooperative projects could be engeged in on the most local level, lo- 
gistical help for meetings, resistence to tee repression, just prac- 
tical comradely support with noone surrendering principle. as we are 
even even smaller numerically now than then, perhaps we should start 
considering how such an arrangement could work today,and eventmally 
chat with each other on the local possibilities (E.G. some of the 
above?) as we chat in DB nationally now. 


Think about it, Comrades. There RE things we can ANNE on that 


will make our sector less invisible. ie 

Nae NYC PARTE 

% McGlynn % TRL 

by cele naeesy ne POBox 863175 


Brooklyn, NY 11215 Flushing,NY 11386 
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SOCIALIST SCHOLARS CONFERENCE APRIL 1-3, 1994 


The Socialist Scholars Conference is an annual event 
held in NYC which attracts probably the largest audience of 
leftists in the States these days. Although nominally an 
academic conference, it manages to draw in many people 
outside of a university setting for three days of discussion 
and workshops. As such, it’s a useful yardstick to guage the 
state of the U.S.Left these days (for better or worse.) 

This year (the first I attended) maybe a thousand or so 
people came, mostly from the East Coast. Rumors circulated 
that attendence was way down from the previous year, perhaps 
more a reflection of the organizational problems conference 
organizers ran into than a decidedly declining interest 
(although many people pointed to the sense of exhaustion that 
seemed to characterize the Conference as a whole). For 
example, the actual listing of workshops-in contrast to 
previous years was only unveiled at the Conference itself. 
It appears too that the Conference is very much under the 
aegis of the Democratic Socialists of America, the largest 
(by American standards) socialist group, which is a pretty 
timid outfit even by social democratic norms. Very few 
younger people were evident and ditto for minorities. The 
whole atmosphere struck me as a bit dispiriting, more of a 
huddling together to lick wounds than an upbeat or confident 
gathering. 

This is not accidental since the vast majority of 
attendees in one way,shape or form, held to the belief that 
some form of socialism (however flawed or imperfect) once 
existed in the Eastern bloc. Several people told me both 
before and during the Conference that the main reason they 
attended was to see old friends from the struggles of the 
sixties. 

J attended one workshop, on CLR James and Revolutionary 
Marxism. This was sparsely attended in comparison to even the 
other worshops scheduled simultaneously. The speakers and 
attendees seemed divided in two distinct camps. On the one 
hand were the James devotees ( a small and far too uncritical 
fanclub in my opinion has sprung up over- mythologizing 
James as the quintessential heroic multi-talented 
intellectual brandishing Hegel in one hand and Melville in 
the other, racing around the world decisively intervening in 
the workers movement.) On the other hand, were those, mainly 
Trotskyists who were there to score their particular (and in 
a few cases, peculiar) organizational points. Very few 
people at this James workshop were outside of these two 
poles. 

An interesting exchange took place between a former 
member of Facing Reality in Detroit and the Jamesians. The 
former member claimed James almost single handedly destroyed 
Facing Reality and was a largely negative and irresponsible 
influence in the groups’ development because he cultivated a 
personality cult around himself. He also claimed (from 


oi 
personal experience) that there was no contact between this 
group and the future nucleus of DRUM, the Black workers’ 
factory group and frequent attempts to link the two were 
dishonest and inaccurate. Needless to say, there is no way to 
assess all of these allegations and it was clear too, there 
was some element of personal bitterness coming out. But it 
raises a very interesting question why with all wings of the 
Johnson-Forrest tendency, some sort of personality cult arose 
around the role of a great theoretician/leader. You can see 
this with Raya Dunayevskaya. with James, and with James and 
Grace Lee Boggs. The same of course, can be said about the 
SLP and DeLeon. 


Literature sales at our table (a pretty diverse spread 
from Philadelphia Solidarity, Livra Books, some SLP, 
Echanges, etc.)were around $100, the majority being the SLP 
history book. This of course was not uncoincidental either, 
considering the atmosphere of nostalgia and loss, with people 
preferring to retreat into the comforts of past history 
rather than grapple with present issues. This was a pretty 
battle-scarred and somewhat jaded bunch gathered here and the 
overwhelming array of literature displayed on alli the tables 
did nothing to help change this atmosphere since groups were 
packed together and often one display dissolved into another, 
even when the ideas were totally incompatible. For example, 
we were stuck in-between the "renegade" Healyites (The 
International Workers Builetin crew) and one of the few 
surviving Maoist groups! (as an aside, these particular 
Maoists were actually a pretty friendly and human lot in 
contrast to the Healyites who whispered and glowered 
conspiratorially.) Frankly, people were browsing all the 
tables more in the spirit of collectors looking for items to 
complete their literature collections rather than as people 
being exposed to ideas for the first time ( rest assured that 
very few of the latter group were present.) 

The verdict? Probably worth attending if you wish to see 
what passes for a Left these days - certainly, the Conference 
had a few occasional cutting edge insights (especially in one 
plenary entitled "The Future of Unwork"). But overall, the 
Conference displayed only too well the continuing crisis of 
all the traditional forms of the Left and it’s organizations. 


-- Curtis Price 
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(From p. 26) 


I can’t imagine anyone interested in the history of the socialist 
movement in the U.S. being content to live without this publication. 
In fact, Perry--who promises only one more issue before assessing its 
impact on his life and possibly ceasing publication--should be 
encouraged, by threats if necessary, to carry on. 


THE BLAST!, Premier Issue, April-May 1994, bimonthly, 28 pages, 
tabloid; Subs $9 U.S.. $11 Canada/Mexico, $12 elsewhere; PO Box 7875, 
Minneapolis, MN 554@7. 


The editors of The Blast hope their publication will "...encourage 
people to develop a revolutionary consciousness and “encourage the 
construction of a free society..." This issue contains, besides 


articles on racism, prisons, and anarchism, an excellent three-page 
analysis of the Zapatista uprising in Mexico, the best I’ve seen to 
date. Much of it is based on about ten pages of Zapatista documents 
and editorial comment published in the March/April issue of the 
anarchist tabloid Love and Rage ($2 from P.Q. Box 853, New York, NY 
1@@@9. Aliso available is a packet of info on the Zapatistas for $1 
and three stamps). 


--fg 


NEW UNION PARTY ORGANIZING CONFERENCE 
MAY 21 & 22 IN MINNEAPOLIS 
To build a New Union Party national organization 


For information phone (612) 823-2593 or write to the NUP, 621 Lake 
Street, Suite #21@, Minneapolis, MN 55498. 


